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routine Henry I helped to bring on the reign of law. It is
only in the struggles of the clergy that the idea of liberty finds
any expression.

The attitude of the people to the crown during these reigns
is constant: the whole national system is safe in their support
of one another. The great vassals are the common enemies of
both. Hence William Rufus and Henry I in their emergencies
found it easy to purchase the effectual aid of the country by
promises ; and the people were sustained in their ancient cus-
toms by the king's fear of increasing the jurisdictions of the
barons. The words by which Henry I in his Charter provides
for the maintenance of the rights of the lower landowners, are
a significant proof of this, and of the way in which matters
have to change before it is necessary for the barons to force the
same provisions on John; in little more than a century the
attitudes of the king and barons are reversed. In one impor-
tant way, however, Henry I connected the local courts with the
Curia Regis, by uniting several sheriffdoms under one of his
justices. The justices were among the novi homines of the
baronage, and, like all ministerial bodies, were jealously
watched by both nobles and people.

The twenty years that follow the death of Henry I, and are
called the reign of Stephen, are a period without example in our
history. The feudal baronage take advantage of the struggle
for the crown, to throw off every sort of restraint; and by
dividing between the two parties in a way that prevents either
from gaining a decided advantage, to destroy the new adminis-
trative machinery, and exercise irresponsible powers on their
own estates. They now exemplify all the mischievous charac-
teristics of continental feudalism: private wars; countless forti-
fied castles ; the cruel exercise of summary jurisdictions ; the
striking of private coinage.1 Each baron is a king in his own

1 For the policy of the feudal baronage during the anarchy, see
J. H. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville (London, 1892); for the nature of
the anarchy, see 'The Anarchy of Stephen's Reign/ in English His-
torical Review, xviii. pp. 630 fx.